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Family likeness of the. Semitic Languages.

The family likeness of the Semitic is quite as strong
as that of the Aryan languages, nay, even stronger.
Their phonetic character is marked by the prepon-
derance of guttural sounds; their etymological charac-
ter by the trilateral form of most of its roots, and
the manner in which these roots are modified by
pronominal suffixes and prefixes; their grammatical
character by the fixity of the Towels for expressing
the principal modifications of meaning, a fixity "which
made it possible to dispense with writing the vowel
signs. These characteristic features are so strongly
developed that they render it quite impossible to
imagine that a Semitic language could ever have
sprung from an Aryan or an Aryan from a Semitic.
Whether both could have sprung from a common
source is a question that has often been asked, and has
generally been answered according to personal pre-
dilections. Most scholars, I believe, would admit that
it could not be shown that a common origin in far
distant times is altogether impossible.1 But the evi-
dence both for and against is by necessity so intangible
and evanescent that it hardly comes within, the
sphere of practical linguistics.2

1  See M. M., Selected Essay*, i. p. 65, ( Stratification of Language.*

2  Theologians who still maintain that all languages were derived
from Hebrew would do well to read a work by the Abk' Lorenzo
Hervas, the dedication of which was accepted by Pope Pius VI, *SV//;///o
Pratico delle Lingue, 1787, particularly the fourth chapter, which has
the title * La sostanziale diversita degl' idiomi nella sintassi addimontru
essere vana I1 opinione degli Autori, che li credono derivati dalP Ebroo/